that evening, and Frossia must seek the shelter of her own tiny den and
go to bed for warmth since her room had no stove and the April
evenings continued chilly.

She kept away from the Parnikovs, rightly divining that until she
had indeed found herself on some sure ground, she could neither face
their inevitable reproaches, nor endure their plaintiveness. Sometimes
she dreamed about them; they invaded her world, filling her sleep with
whispered taunts: 'Wait, wait. . . wait. . . The terror has not really
touched you yet... You must wait for something dreadful to happen
to you, and then you shall know what it means to live without hope/
and even in sleep her subconscious tried to assert itself with a protest:
*I need not wait... The worst has touched me... It has .. * I cannot
tell you about it, but it has .. /

There came a day in mid-April which Frossia would remember for a
long time. Hurrying across Nicholas Bridge to her task in Maly
Prospect, she met the man she had seen in the train from Kiev. It was a
day of high winds, the roar of ice splintering all along the river, and all
the lovely, mad secretiveness of a whimsical spring day. The wind
came from the south-east, sharp and bitter, and the ice-freed islands of
clear water in the Neva rippled to the wind and the sudden sun, and
offered a gorgeous interplay of colour and movement, so that Frossia
must needs halt and watch even though she knew she would be late.
Then she turned her eyes from the pleasure the river had given her,
and saw the man come towards her, and for an instant she thought
absurdly: 'Is he going to Moshkov Lane to ask for me?'

Of course, he was not. He hurried on, intent upon his own business.
He had, so she surmised, hardly noticed her in the train, and certainly
there was no hint of any embarrassed recognition in his face as he came
towards her, and Frossia looked at him hard. His hands she could not
see, they were hidden in the pockets of a short and shabby brown over-
coat. All about him seemed worn and drab. His face was something at
one with his clothes. It was neither ugly nor handsome, the ordinary
face of an ordinary man, indeterminate of bone and colouring, com-
monly shaped lips and nose, quiet hazel eyes, little to be read in the
outline of either forehead or chin. Yet she recognized him unmistakably.
It was as though she and he were no longer on a bridge but again in the
airless, overcrowded cattle-truck, and a soiled handkerchief was once
again fluttering down to cover a stilled face at their feet; and so real did it
all appear that Frossia almost stopped as if there were no more room to
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